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Memorabilia. 


cove of the old and beautiful will be 
saddened to learn that the London County 
Council has passed sentence of death upon 
Waterloo Bridge. Parliament has twice re- 
fused to find part of the money—anywhere 
between one and two millions—which demoli- 
tion and re-building will cost; the Council 
has, therefore, decided to do this wicked 
thing at the sole cost of the ratepayers of the 
administrative County of London, which, 
geographically speaking, is only a small part 
of what we call London. About the beauty 
of Waterloo Bridge there have never been 
two opinions, and there is more than a touch 
of wantonness in the Council’s decision. The 
bridge is an integral part of the glorious view 
up the river to St. Paul’s—‘‘ earth hath no 
scene more fair,’?’ Wordsworth sang. What 
really needs to be demolished is Charing 
Cross railway bridge, but that raises exceed- 
ingly difficult problems of traffic. It is only 
of recent years that England has awakened 
to the beauty and seemliness of its old 
bridges. Artists have begun to write books 
about them, and their curses, joined to the 
comminations of other persons of sensibility 
upon destroyers of these landmarks, are, hap- 
pily, having a good deal of effect. 

Take, for instance, to compare small 
things with great, the case of the picturesque 
old Iford Bridge over the river Stour at the 
eastern entrance to Bournemouth, which, 
after suffering under deadly threats, is now 
to be preserved for foot traffic. When a new 
bridge was built by the Hampshire County 
Council just above the old one, to take 
the tremendous volume of traffic going into 
Bournemouth from the east, the old bridge 
was preserved for pedestrians only and as a 
means of carrying water, gas, and electricity 
mains. Very soon, however, difficulties arose 
in the flow of the river. With the straight- 
ening out of the river bank just above, the 


| 


arches of the old bridge were inadequate to 
deal properly with the volume of water. The 
result was scouring and silting, which it was 
feared might eventually affect the founda- 
tions of both bridges. The Hampshire 
County Council, the Bournemouth Town 
Council, and the Avon and Stour Catchment 
Board were the authorities interested. A 
joint committee favoured a proposal to pull 
down the old stone bridge. This would have 
meant the building of an unavoidably ugly 
carrier bridge to take the service mains across 
the river. The Bournemouth Town Council 
favoured an alternative scheme, which in- 
volves the construction of two new spans in 
the old bridge and lowering the inverts of 
the old archways, and this has now been 
accepted by the joint committee and approved 
by the Bournemouth Town Council. Thus, 
at a cost of little more than £7,000, the old 
bridge will be retained. Preservation is, in- 
deed, usually cheaper than destruction, and 
the reconditioning of Waterloo Bridge would 
have been much cheaper than its destruction 
and replacement. 


INDMILLS are another class of old 
buildings which have been attracting at- 
tention of late. Books are being written 
about them also, and efforts are being made 
to preserve them. Since they are mostly of 
wood and many are already badly decayed, 
this is not always easy. Some good work 


| has, however, already been done, and in one 


or two instances, mills have been converted, 
with great ingenuity, into ‘‘ week-end 
dwellings. That most blessed organisation, 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, has a Windmill Section which is 
suffering from a drop of £600 in the Soci- 
ety’s income. No more than £60 a year is 
needed to keep the section in being, and Lord 
Esher, who presided at the recent annual 


meeting, offered to give £10 annually if the 


members will contribute the remainder. 
There ought not to be much difficulty in rais- 
ing so modest a sum. 

In relation to ancient buildings, Lord 
Esher had something to say about two pre- 
valent forms of vulgarity. ‘‘ One is the 
trade in old building materials, by which 
people try to increase their self-importance 
by surrounding themselves by the sham cul- 
ture of imported antiques. This is declin- 
ing, however, because fashion is against it. 
The other form of vulgarity is the flood- 
lighting of Gothic Cathedrals, by which the 
cinema atmosphere of urban communities 
is used to destroy the mystery of night in 


| 

rl 

| 
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the beautiful old churches. This is only a 
new toy which will rapidly lose its charm.’ 
We trust that Lord Esher is a true prophet 
and that the costly and garish fashion of 
flood-lighting will speedily die a natural 
death. Other encouraging things were said 
at this meeting. Thus Lord Ponsonby 
pointed out that the extraordinary strength 
of some old buildings was not enough re- 
cognized. Craftsmanship in the past was an 
entirely different thing from craftsmanship 
to-day. In the very early times he did not 
suppose they worked with a plan, but each 
craftsman was given his own part to play. 
No doubt he took a very long time over his 
work, but the result was that there was the 
mark of the human being and not of the 
machine. In a reference to old houses which 
had been saved by people taking them over 
as residences, he spoke of a small workhouse 
of the early nineteenth-century which had 
been converted into a dwelling house, and 
made the apt comment that it was ‘‘ worth 
doing.’’ The instance does not stand alone. 
More than fifty years ago the old workhouse 
at Brewood, in Staffordshire, was similarly 
converted, and after being occupied for many 
years as a residence, is now a convent. 


SUMMER is the season for pageants, events 
which we ought all to welcome, as a 
means of teaching some amount of history 
to a people by no means too historically 
minded. The beautiful pageant at Runny- 
mede was a brilliant success, and one at least 
of its achievements should have been to teach 
the onlooker that, contrary to the popular 
impression, King John did not sign Magna 
Carta, but sealed it. There were many bril- 
liant episodes, some of them definitely his- 
torical, others mere entertaining interludes, 
but all well done and received with delight. 
On several occasions the prologue was spoken 
by Lady Forbes-Robertson and the Epilogue 
by Miss Irene Vanbrugh. 
Much less ambitious, but charming enough, 
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the late Mr. Waterhouse, R.A. Yattendon 
claims to have been the scene of Alfred’s vig 
tory over the Danes at Ethendune, and the 
village has long held revels in celebration oj 
that great event, revels which culminated ‘p 
this year’s pageant. It depicted episodes in 
Saxon, Roman, Norman, Tudor, Crom. 
wellian and later times, concluding with 4 
village cricket match of 1804, with players 
in smocks and top-hats. There are many yil. 
lages, almost, if not quite, as historic as Yat- 
tendon, that would add to their joy of life 
by following this admirable example. 


HISTORIC Buckinghamshire is the latest 
county to provide itself with a storage 
place for the muniments in which it is » 
rich. It takes the form of an underground 
chamber at the County Museum at Ayles 
bury, and has just been inaugurated by Lon 
Hanworth, the Master of the Rolls. The 
room, 24ft. by 16ft., is of reinforced concrete, 
and is fireproof, waterproof, verminproof, and 
isolated from the surrounding ground. The 
greater portion of an open yard has been 
covered in to provide an additional 550 sq. ft. 
of top-lighted exhibition space in the museum 
itself. Several counties have now provided 
similar muniment rooms for the storage and 
preservation of documents that might, and 
probably would, otherwise be destroyed. Thus 
Lord Cottesloe, the Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county, related that 
sometimes he saw in shop windows “‘ articles 
of commerce, like lampshades,” consisting of 
old parchment writings which had been cut 
up and used in that way, ‘‘ as it were for 
ornament.’’ Very few old parchment docu- 
ments are really worthless. The need for 
these county repositories becomes urgent. 
Owing to the recent legislation which has 
abolished manorial incidents, the now practic- 
ally useless rolls of manors are often in 
serious danger of being thrown out as rub- 
bish. These county repositories offer them a 
_material and permanent home. 


was the Village Pageant unfolded for the | 


first time in the meadows of the historic 
Berkshire parish of Yattendon. It was en- 
tirely a home-made affair, and all the better 
for that. The three hundred or more native 
players provided their own costumes, and the 
total outlay was no more than £25, which 
— to be a stout encouragement to other 
village(s to go and do likewise. Yattendon 
has had its modern distinctions. The late 
Dr. Beeching was its rector; Robert Bridges 
lived there, and there edited ‘ The Yattendon 
Hymnal’; another resident of moment was 


R. J. Dover Wilson’s essay in critical bib- 
liography entitled ‘The Manuscript of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet ’’ and the Problems 
_of its Transmission,’ will form the next two 
volumes of the ‘‘ Shakespeare Problem” 
Series, to be published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press in July. The first half of the 
work is an enquiry into the MS. sources of 
‘Hamlet.’ What kind of MSS. lay behind 
the quarto text of 1605 and the folio text of 
1623, and what kind of corruption did those 
MSS. suffer at the hands of transcribers, etc. ! 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF THEODORE 
MARTIN AND WILLIAM HARRISON 
AINSWORTH. 


ORN in Edinburgh, 16 Sept. 1816, 
Theodore Martin was going on eighteen 
when ‘ Rookwood’ was published anony- 
mously by Richard Bentley in April 1834. 
The second edition (August 1834) of that 
popular romance of Dick Turpin announced 
the author to be William Harrison Ains- 
worth, in whose works Martin began to take 
a lively interest. His correspondence with 
Ainsworth probably commenced in 1835 or 
1836, and the first meeting took place in the 
spring of 1837, when Martin was scarcely 
twenty-one years of age. 


old man: 


I dined once with Mr. Harrison Ainsworth 
on the occasion of a visit to London from Edin- 


burgh, where I then resided, and from where | 
I had been for some time in correspondence | 


with Mr. Ainsworth, whom I first met on the 


same visit at the rooms of Mr. Percival Wel- | 


don Banks, Barrister... I remember only 
Dickens, Forster, Dyce, George Cruikshank, | 
and Banks... Dickens had been writing a few | 


numbers of Pickwick. Ainsworth had recently | 


published his Admirable Crichton, and was at 
work on his Jack Sheppard... I found Ains- 


worth a genial correspondent, and he did the | 


honours of his table well.1 


At the dinner, Martin discussed with 
Dickens a contribution to Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany, of which the latter was then editor. 
He was somewhat reassured at the time as 
to the delay in publication, but we find him 
writing to Ainsworth over a year later, 
November 1838 : 


I sometimes write Boz with odds and ends, | 


which generally, I suppose, he very quietly 


1 §. 
worth and His Friends’ (London, 1911), I, 333- 
34. On 1 April 1837 was celebrated the anni- 
versary of the birth of ‘ Pickwick,’ so that more 
than a few numbers had been brought out 
when Ainsworth gave his dinner; the host’s 
‘Crichton’ was published by Bentley in Feb- 
turay 1837 and his ‘ ack Sheppard,” then pro- 
jected as ‘Thames Darrell,” is mentioned as 


early as 29 May 1837 in a letter to Crossley. | 


Percival Weldon Banks’ interests were both 


legal and literary; like Ainsworth he was a> 


Fraserian. 
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account is from the reminscential pen of an | 


M. Ellis, ‘ William Harrison Ains- | 
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shelfs. He told me, when I met him at your 
house, that a sketch of mine—a queer affair 
called The Double-Bedded Room—was in_ the 
printer’s hands, and ecod! it seems they don’t 
mean to let it out of them again.2 


‘The Double-Bedded Room’ was finally 
let out of the printer’s hands, for it ap- 
peared in the Miscellany, IV (1838), pp. 
475-80, over the signature ‘‘ Bon Gaultier,”’ 
a pseudonym borrowed from the following 
passage in Rabelais, Prologue, Book I: 
‘“A moy n’est que honneur et gloire d’estre 
dict et reputé Bon Gaultier et bon com- 
paignon.”’ Soon thereafter (January 1839) 
Ainsworth’s ‘Jack Sheppard’ began its 
serial run in the Miscellany, and Martin 
_ immediately sent his friend a letter of praise 
and comment : 


46 Queen Street 
11 January 1839. 
My Dear Ainsworth, 

I was surprised beyond a doubt at getting 
your Jack Sheppard in the shape I did. It is 
positively not fair,—this piecemeal distribu- 
tion of the “sprightly runnings of your 
fancy.”—tickling our appetite, and then fob- 
bing us off without a full meal. Old Tony 
Veller—“ stick to the wee, Sammy!’’ when he 
just permitted the shepherd to Sutetente his 
labials with one preliminary osculation of the 
pineapple-rum & water—and then, seizing the 
tumbler, dashed the remainder of the nectar 
in Stiggins’ face did not perpetrate a greater 
refinement of torture. You make us “dree the 
weird ” of Tantalus. In fine, the tottle of the 
whole of my complaint is, that you have done 
your work too well for your readers’ peace. 
I say this in all sincerity—as I have no fancy 
for idle compliments—“ lies in court suits ” as 
they have been well called. Still, I would that 
' you had given us the whole book at once for 
| many reasons—imprimis, the gratification of 
| my own curiosity, and next, because I think 
it is exposing your work to a test of the very 
severest kind—to bring it out in this fragment- 
ary way. If it stands that, it will stand any- 
thing. The other reasons are all very fine, I 
| daresay, but I shall have mercy, & not go any 
| farther. 
| As to Jack itself—for my own part I like 
it much, and think it bids fair to be the best 
of your books. What strikes me in it chiefly 
is, that it is full of nature, and happy obser- 
vation—and a fidelity in minute touches of feel- 
ing & description that reminds me of your 
friend Dickens. The muster of the black- 
guards of the Mint—the he of our friend 
Jonathan—the Dialogue between the widow & 
carpenter, and the description of the house are 
all famously done — and are universally ad- 
mired here. There is a stir and animation 
about the whole—a “ get along, keep moving ” 
sort of way, quite in the feeling of the best 
parts of Rookwood—I mean the Dick Turpin 


2 Ellis, op. cit., I, 383, note 1. 
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bits—that keeps up the interest and excite- 
ment to a high pitch, and this is further 
helped on by the throng of incidents that come 
rattling in upon us thick & threefold. You 
will likely have seen most of our Scotch 
papers, which to a man, I believe, praise it. 
At least so my father tells me, for I never 
almost get time to look into them myself. I 
am ashamed to say [ have not written any 
notices myself. It looks regardless, but I 
assure you is not so. I spoke to such of the 
editors as I knew, & readily got them to notice 
it themselves, and to them [ trusted for the 
present month, as I was much pressed by other 
matters. 

The Illustrations are delightful—and quite 
in the antique, square cut taste, that keeps 
you in mind of chap books, and all their bur- 
den of Wonderful Histories & exquisite wood- 
cuts. Nothing could be more in_ keeping. 
Maidment will doubtless be writing you his 
own views soon. The death of a cousin has 
taken him out of town & so I have not seen 
him, or you should have had his report.3 

Any packet for me at any time, I may say, 
will at once be forwarded by Simpkin & Mar- 
shall Booksellers, if addressed to me under 
cover to ‘“—Watson, Bookseller, Princes 
Street ” here. Be so good as let Banks know 
this, should you come in his way, and he has 
not already shipped his Rabelaisian paper. Let 
me hear from you soon, and forgive this hasty 
scribbement. Wishing you all good things for 
the future, Believe me 

Sincerely yours 
Theodore Martin 


Martin would seem to have written to 
Ainsworth once again before receiving a 
reply in March. Meanwhile Dickens’s diffi- 
culties with Bentley over the editorship of 
the Miscellany and the two serial stories, 
‘ Oliver Twist’ and ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ which 
he was to contribute to it had ended in his 
resignation of the editorial chair, occupied 
from the inception of the magazine in 
January 1837. As a consequence of this 
move, Boz’s ‘Familiar Epistle from a 
Parent to a Child’ appeared in the issue 
for February 1839: ‘‘ Henceforth, I resign 
you to the guardianship and protection of 
one of my most intimate and valued friends, 
Mr. Ainsworth.’’? John Forster, who had 
been introduced to Dickens by Ainsworth in 
1834, assisted Boz in his negotiations with 
Bentley and dramatically warned Ainsworth 


3 There were in all twenty-seven illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank. The Maidment 
referred to is probably James Maidment (1795?- 
1879), Scottish advocate, antiquary, author and 
collector. This holograph letter is in the 
National Library of Scotland, MS. 98 (48), and 
is now published, as are the two following, by 
the kind permission of the librarian, Dr. H. 
W. Meikle, 
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against entering into hard and fast engage- 
ments with the publisher: ‘‘ You can 
accomplish all you desire with Bentley, 
without putting on his fetters . . . You can 
get all you wish from him, and hold a 
superiority over him, if you do not wilfully 
and willingly put yourself beneath his 
feet.”4 That Forster’s warning was some- 
— justified is evident from Ainsworth’s 
etter : 


My dear Martin, 


I take shame to myself that I have not ac- 


knowledged your two kind and long letters be- 
fore this; and I am greatly annoyed that I 
cannot answer them more at length at this 
moment. But you cannot imagine how I have 
been bothered. The moment, I get matters 
into train for next month, I will write you 
fully and freely on all matters likely to be 
interesting to you. In the meanwhile, let me 
thank you most cordially for your obliging 
communications. I don’t think it possible 
that either of the articles can appear this 
month, as Bentley, who, entre nous, is the real 
Editor has made the most extensive and pecu- 
liar arrangement, and I firmly believe has 
matter enough in hand and in type for twenty 
Miscellanies. When I say he is the real Editor, 
IT mean that the veto rests entirely with him. 
I am more restricted even than Dickens—in 
order to prevent the recurrence of such dis- 
putes as have recently arisen. Nevertheless, I 
have a voice, and that voice is your’s, 

You have not, I suppose, been able to write 
me any notices of Jack anywhere. I wish you 
could mention the change of Editorship 
pleasantly, as it is extremely important to me 
at this juncture. Do this, if you can, and get 
Maidment to exert himself,—Now is the time. 

Tomorrow, or next day, I begin Guy Fawkes, 
and I mean to throw all my energies into it. 
What I shall do, remains to be seen.5 

Though I don’t write to you as much as I 
should do, and will do, don’t forget me. A letter 
(never mind the opportunity,) is always right 
welcome. By and bye, Ill become a_ better 
correspondent. 

Believe me, 
my dear Martin 
most faithfully yours 
W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
Kensal Lodge, Harrow Road 
London March 8h, 1839. 


4 Ellis op. cit., I, 387, note 1. The contro- 
versy between Dickens and Bentley is taken 
up more fully in C. J. S. and F. J. H. D 
‘Dickens v. Barabbas Forster Intervening 
(London, 1930). 

5 This is perhaps the earliest reference to 
‘Guy Fawkes,’ which was published serially in 
the Miscellany between January 1840 and 
November 1841—also as a three volume novel in 
July 1841. The letter is no. 557 of the Watson 
now on permanent loan to the 
National Library of Scotland by the Trustees 
of the National Galleries of Scotland. 
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Some time passed between this letter and 
Martin’s reply, in which he shows uncer- 
tainty as to which correspondent was in the 
other’s debt. Among other events, Martin 
had paid a visit to Abbotsford and gathered 
facts and impressions which interested him 
more than the reception of Ainsworth’s liter- 
ary work. 


69 Cumberland Street. 
4 October 1839. 


My Dear Ainsworth, 

What a time it is since a letter has passed 
between us! Whether you are in my debt or 
I in yours I can not tell, but in place of wait- 
ing till this important matter be decided, I 
think I had better at once clear scores by firing 
off an epistolary telegraph towards you. I 
have next to nothing to say, no doubt,—but a 
few words serve to feed friendship, and at any 
rate I hope to elicit a response from you, Your 
letters are always so kind and friendly that 
they are thrice welcome—“ meeting me like a 
pleasant thought, when ”—(I am sorry to say) 
“such are wanted,” as has been the case with 
me for some time back. 

I have been fast prisoner to business here 
all summer, so that I did not accomplish my 
projected visit to Holland, of which I think I 
told you. Instead of languishing on the 
“Pleasures of Memory ”—therefore, I must 
fatten on “ The Pleasures of Hope ”’—no bad 
exchange either. Having effected a release for 
a day or two last week, I started for a friend’s 
location on the estate immediately adjoining 
Abbotsford, 

Where, for a little time, alas! 
IT lived right merrily. 
The house where I resided is within a stone 
cast of the Tweed, a noble river in itself, and 
rich with every association that can quicken 
the imagination, or touch the heart. I could 
have lingered by it for weeks, surrendering 
myself to the fancies that float into the light 
of consciousness unbidden, chasing each other 
along, like the fleecy cloudlets of a springtide 
sky. But that could not be, and back I had 
to come to the ‘“‘fumum,  strepitumque 
Romae’’6 once more, just having had a whiff 
of the fresh air, sufficient to raise my longings 
without gratifying them. I was at Dryburgh, 
which of all places imagination can picture 
is the most appropriate of resting places for 
Scott. But as I am a bad hand at descriptive, 
and have just enough of the poetical in me to 
know that I want it, I shall not try to give 
you an idea of the place. Melrose I also 
visited with infinite pleasure, where, while I 
was looking at Scott’s favourite window, I was 
accosted by William Allan the painter,—a 
great friend of his—and an acquaintance of my 
own—“ Lombard Street to an orange!”—who 


6 Omitte mirari beatae. 
Fumum et opes strepitumque Romae. 
Horace, Odes, III, 29, 11. 
The letter is in the National Library of 
Scotland, MS. 98 (49). 


was making a pilgrimage to the bard’s old 
haunts. Oddly enough it was the anniversary 
of his funeral, which took place that day seven 
years before, and Allan, who had just come 
from the silent halls of Abbotsford was going 
forward to the not more silent resting place of 
his friend. To any one who knows any thing 


| of Scott, there seems to be a sadness, “ not of 
| clouds or weeping rain” over the whole coun- 
_ try round about which his name has hallowed 


—but to a friend what must that sadness be! 
Abbotsford is a much better place that [than?] 
it is called. It is indeed “a romance in stone 

lime ” which to my mind seems to express 
its character exactly. Its defect is want of 
space for the idea after which it is fashioned. 
Every thing looks crowded & condensed, and 
struggling for expansion. Had the building 
been four times the size it is, it would have 
required it all to give fair play to the concep- 
tion which begot it, and furnished it out. But 
perhaps you have seen all these things your- 
self, and my bald prose may be looking trebly 
bald beside the poetry of your own recollections, 

I hope you find your editorial duties sitting 


lighter upon you every day, and leaving you 


full leisure to follow out your own literary 
projects. How comes on friend Guido Fawkes? 
Is he to eclipse his predecessors? Jack Shep- 
pard keeps his ground, and I hear “ good 
words ” on every hand both of him & the Mis- 
cellany generally. Certainly it has improved 
immensely, since you became Premier. Can 
you tell me anything of the fate of such of my 
lucubrations as are in Bentley’s hands? I have 
nearly given up hopes of ever seeing them— 
but I should like to know for certain how they 
are to be disposed of. From what Dickens 
wrote me in December I expected to have seen 
one of them by this time. If Bentley does not 
mean to use it, he might at least take the 
trouble to say so. I have a story beside me 
just now in the lively vein, which I think might 
suit the Miscellany, but I suppose there is no 
chance of getting it admitted. When you 
write, be so good as mention how matters stand 
as to this. 

Have you seen or heard of Banks lately, or 
do you know what he is about? I have not 
heard from him for an age. 

What do you think of the wind-up of 
Nickleby? I confess I was sadly disappointed, 
but I have not left myself room to tell you why. 
T have a nofion that the man who did the 
Nickleby into a_ play interfered with Boz’s 
plans, & made him alter his original purpose. 
Tn no other way can I account for a multitude 
of incongruities—a heap of effects without 
causes, Is this the case? I hear they have 
been torturing your Jack Sheppard into a play. 
Verily these petty larceny villains of play- 
wrights should be tomahawked. 

I shall expect a long letter from you soon. 
Meanwhile with kindest remembrances Believe 
me 

Sincerely yours 
Theodore Martin 
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The concluding reference to the dramatisa- | 


tion of popular novels deserves comment. In 


the autumn of 1839, no fewer than eight | 
_and was attended by Dickens 


almost simultaneous dramatic versions of 
‘Jack Sheppard’ were produced, the best 
being J. B. Buckstone’s, which was first acted 
on 28 Oct., at the Adelphi Theatre. The Rev. 
R. H. Barham has a record in his diary for 


17 Oct., 1839, of a visit Ainsworth and he paid | 


to Mr. William T. Moncrieff, author of the 
play copy of ‘Sheppard’ for the Victoria 
Theatre: 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Nickleby,’ Edward Stirling’s two-act farce 
of the same name opened at the Royal 
Adelphi Theatre on Monday, 19 Nov., 1839, 
sometime be- 
tween Tuesday and Friday of the first 


| week ;10 it enjoyed a run of a hundred and 
/sixty nights." In his introductory remarks 
/on the printed text of the play, Benjamin 


He gave us in detail the outline of the plot | 


as he had arranged it, all except the conclusion 
which had not as yet been published in the 
oe but which Ainsworth promised to send 
im... 
with Charles Dickens, respecting the dramatic 
version of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ which he de- 
clared he would never have written, had 


He adverted to his literary controversy | ‘ : 
' source whence he derived his 


Dickens sent him a note saying it would be 


disagreeable to him.7 


| 
Dickens had certainly received less cour- | 4 : 
began to attract attention, particularly the 


tesy than Ainsworth at the hands of Mon- 
crieff, who brought out his three-act adapta- 


which appeared 


tion, ‘Sam Weller; or, the Pickwickians,’ | 
at the Theatre Royal, Strand, on 10 July, | 


1857, with the admission that, ‘‘ Some apol- 
ogy is due to Mr. Dickens, for the liberty 
taken with him, in finishing his work before 
its time.’’® Moncrieff’s version was ill re- 
ceived by press and by author, who satirised 
him in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ as the ‘‘ liter- 
ary gentleman ’’ at the farewell supper given 
to Mr. Vincent Crummles—an adapter of 
two hundred and forty-seven novels as fast 
as they came out, some even faster. Mon- 
crieff was also guilty of dramatising 
‘Nickleby ’ when it was only three-quarters 
finished, and of defiantly stating in his ad- 
dress “‘ To the Public,’ dated 5 June, 1839: 
‘“That I should unfortunately have hit upon 
the same way of ending the history as that 
projected by Mr. Dickens, and thereby have 
caused him any annoyance, I really regret ; 
but there is a very easy way of making mé 
“hide my diminished head,’ let Mr. Dickens 
—and he has five months before him—set his 
wits to work again, and finish his ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’ better than 1 have done.’’9 

Among other dramatisations of ‘ Nicholas 

7 R. H. Dalton Barham, ‘The Life and 
Letters of the Rev. Richard Harris Barham’ 
(London, 1880), p. 311 

8 ‘* Advertisement,” dated 2Ist August 
1837,—‘ Selections from the Dramatic Works of 
William T. Moncrieff’ (London, 1851), II, iv. 

9 T. Edgar Pemberton, ‘Charles Dickens 
and the Stage’ (London, 1888), p. 144. 


Webster adverts to the possible influence the 
denouement of an adaptation might have on 
the unfinished original : 


By chance or in consequence of some _indis- 
tinct hints during the progress of the plot the 
counterfeit coinage of Mr. Stirling’s brain 
might have borne the impress of the true gold 
so nearly as to have endered it necessary to 
alter and remodel the denouement of the 
iece, to the great 
annoyance and trouble of the inventor and 
constructor of the whole. Such, however, we 
are happy to find is not the case.12 


Theodore Martin’s contributions to other 
periodicals than Bentley’s Miscellany soon 


in Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine for April, 1841, under the title, 
‘Tllustrations of the Thieves’ Literature.— 
No. I. Flowers of Hemp; or, The Newgate 
Garland,’ by Bon Gaultier. The Garland 


| itself is asserted to be a manuscript entrusted 


to Bob Short, public executioner, by Jack 
Fireblood. just before his tragic death on 
charges of theft and murder; it is appropri- 
ately dedicated ‘‘ to the Authors of ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ ‘ Paul Clifford,’ ‘ Rookwood,’ ‘ Jack 
Sheppard,’ ‘ Oliver Twist,’ &c., whom the 
author has made it his study to emulate, 
in twining a few poetical garlands for that 
noble monument of learning and _ science 
which they have raised, in the ‘ Thieves’ 
Literature of Merry England.’’’ Although 
Ainsworth and Bulwer-Lytton are represented 
by two novels each in the dedication, the 
satire is more consistently directed at the 
former, whose ‘ Rookwood ’ had contained the 
famous flash song, ‘‘ Nix my dolly, pals, fake 
away’ (Never mind, friends, go on—work 
away), which was set to music by G. H. 


10 John Forster, ‘The Life of Charles 
Dickens ’ (London, 1880), p. 48. Although For- 
ster is quite severe in his estimate of the play, 
Dickens admitted it had some merit,—S. 
Adair Fitz-Gerald, ‘ Dickens and the Drama’ 
(London, 1910), p. 130. 

ll Edward Stirling, £ Old Drury Lane’ (Lon- 
don, 1881), I, 95. 

12 ‘The Acting Nationa! Drama,’ ed. Ben- 
jamin Webster, Vol. V (London, 1838); Cha 
man and Hall were the publishers of bot 
‘Nickleby ’ and the ‘ Acting Drama.’ 
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Rodwell, operatic composer and proprietor of 
the Adelphi Theatre, and interpolated into 
the stage versions of ‘ Jack Sheppard.’ The 
following stanza is from Bon Gaultier’s 
parody, ‘‘ On hearing ‘ Nix my Dolly Pals, 
Fake Away!’ played by the Bells of St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, 14 May, 1840”’: 


I read of Sheppard, Jack, the marvellous 


oy, 
Wis Debenan’s foe that perished in his 
pride; 
And him that erst, in glory 
On coal-black Bess o’er 
to ride. 
I burned to start on the High Toby lay: 
‘Nix, nix, my pals!’ I cried; ‘ Nix, nix! and 
‘Faked away.’ 


and in joy, 
ounslow wont 


The poem was probably composed in May— 
seven months after Martin’s letter of 4 Oct., 
1839, and only three months after the serial 
conclusion of ‘Jack Sheppard’ in the ‘ Mis- 
cellany.’ It conveniently sets a term to 
Martin’s early, and rather boyish, enthusi- 
asm for Ainsworth’s novels, and bridges the 
gap between an old friendship and a new. 
‘Flowers of Hemp’ attracted William 
Edmondstoune Aytoun’s attention and pre- 
pared the way for a literary partnership in 
which contemporary poets and novelists were 
parodied much in the style of the take-off 
on Wordsworth in the stanza just quoted.!s 
Together the two men wrote a series of hum- 
orous papers for Tait’s and Fraser’s in 1842, 
1843 and 1844, most of the poetry being pub- 
lished collectively in 1845 as ‘ Bon Gaultier’s 
Ballads.” these papers . . . we ran 
a-tilt, with all the recklessness of youthful 
spirits, against such of the tastes or follies 
of the day as presented an opening for ridi- 
cule or mirth.’’14 

In June, 1846, after his collaboration, 
though not his friendship, with Aytoun had 
come to an end Martin removed from Edin- 
burgh to London; but there his interests 


13 Theodore Martin, ‘Memoir of William 


Edmonstoune Aytoun’ (Edinburgh and Lon- | 


don, 1867), p. 61; also see A. W. Ward in the 
“D.N. B., s.v. Martin, and Ellis, op. cit., I, 359, 

144 Martin, op. cit., p. 62; ef. Martin’s com- 
ment (p. 63) on the poetic parodies: “ It was 
precisely the poets whom we most admired that 
we imitated the most frequently. This was not 
certainly from any want of reverence, but 
rather out of the fullness of our admiration, 
just as the excess of a lover’s fondness often 
runs over into raillery of the very qualities 
that are dearest to his heart... Let no one 
parody a poet unless he loves him.” The suc- 


cess of Martin’s satire on Ainsworth is pro- 
bably due in great part to his early apprecia- | 
tion of criminal romances. 
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proved quite different from those which had 
formerly drawn him to Ainsworth. Martin 
was soon engaged in the work of a Parlia- 
mentary agent, and—definitely more import- 
ant—in the successful courtship of the actress 
ne Faucit, whom he married on 25 Aug., 
1851. 
COLEMAN O. Parsons. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


-- 


OUTHWARK RECORDS.—A ‘ Guide to 
Accessibility of Local Records of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ issued as Supplement No. 1 
of the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, states (on p. 24) that South- 
wark does not possess Diocesan Capitular, or 
Municipal records of historical interest. 
The object of this note is to suggest that the 
records of Southwark cannot be so flippantly 
dismissed. 
As regards ecclesiastical records, 1 copy 
from some observations I made on the spot 
in 1925: 


There is a neglected and decaying dump of 
records in a cellar underneath the Vergers’ 
vestry in Southwark Cathedral. Books and 
documents were in complete confusion, in a 
deplorably dirty state, and very damp. It 
seemed hard to believe that the distinguished 
architect of the Cathedral, as rebuilt in 1897, 
could have designed this hole as a muniment 
room. ‘The floor was strewn with cleaners’ 
utensils such as soap, wooden boxes, lamps, 
and other inflammable articles, and was ob- 
viously used not only as a receptacle for dio- 
cesan records, but also as a cleaners’ store- 
room. I understand that there was no 
librarian, nor anyone on the Chapter respon- 
sible for the safety of these records, and no 
money available for putting the place in order. 
The cellar was not locked, and it was sad 
to contemplate what damage and loss this 
unique collection may have sustained. One is 
not surprised to find that according to the re- 
port of the Local Records Committee published 
in 1902, the schedule of questions addressed to 
Southwark Cathedral by the Committee on 
Diocesan Records, was left unanswered, viz., 
(a) Are they (i.e. the record rooms) well 
adapted for the purpose? (b) Are they large 
enough, and suitable for reference? (c) Who 
is responsible for their maintenance? 


The matter was eventually brought to the 
knowledge of the Public Record Office, who 
promptly intervened. Under their direction 
a cursory examination and arrangement of 
the records was put in hand, and it was 
obvious that there was material of potential 
value. The provisional list, which the 
P.R.O. proposed to revise and put on record, 
may be consulted there, and I will not give 
more here than a summary of the principal 
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contents, namely: 

Bishops’ transcripts of parish registers of 
62 parishes in (present) diocese of South- 
wark. 

The same of 81 parishes in (present) dio- 
cese of Guildford. 

(The above transcripts belong mainly to 
the first half of the nineteenth century, but 
there are some of seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries). 

Surrey 
1672-1828. 

Registrations of Surrey Meeting Houses, 
1763-1790. 

Churchwardens’ Presentments, 1823-1873. 

Visitation Books. 

Marriage Allegations. 

Banns of Marriage. 

Many bundles of papers relating to Admin- 
istration of Estates, Benefices, Excommuni- 
cations, Penances, and Writs. 

The municipal records of Southwark have 
been under examination for the past three 
and a half years under the direction of the 
Borough Council, and it is hoped that a list 
may be available for consultation in about 
another six months’ time. There is a deposit 
of old books and papers in the muniment 
room at the Southwark Town Hall, which 
was formerly the Vestry Hall of St. Mary’s 
Church, Newington, and it is anticipated that 
documents of historical interest to that 
ancient parish, and to Southwark generally, 


may come to light. 
G. W. Wricur. 


BRISTOL SCHOOL.—In the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 


Commissary Court Proceedings, 


v. 781, in the biography of Augustus De | 


Morgan, the mathematician, it is stated: 
‘“ His last schoolmaster was the Rev. J. P. 
Parson, of Redlands, Bristol, to whom he was 
sent in 1820.’’ There are three mistakes in 
this statement. 
John Parsons (he had no second Christian 
name), and he was of Redland, now a suburb 
of Bristol. 

Since this school was of some importance, 
1 venture to set down all that is known of 
it. It was housed in Redland Hill House, 
where Mr. W. E. B. Bounds still conducts a 
boys’ school, and its founder was George Phil- 
lips, son of John Phillips, of St. Michael’s, 
Barbados. _Phillips’s association with the 
West Indies meant that a large number of 
members of West Indian families were sent 
to his school. 

He matriculated at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, 28 Feb., 1772, aged nineteen, but there 
seems to be no record of his graduating. 


The name should be the Rev. | 


(Foster: ‘Alumni Oxon’). Among his pupils 
at Redland were Richard Whately, later 
| Archbishop of Dublin, and Samuel Hinds, 
later Bishop of Norwich. In later years 
| Phillips lived at Frenchay House, in this 
| parish. Phillips married Sarah ——, who 
_died in Barbados about 1782, and is buried 
there. They had an only daughter, Mar. 
_garet, who married at Winterbourne church, 
(11 Jan., 1810, the Rev. John Parsons, of 
| Clifton, like himself descended from a Bar- 
badian family. He was son of Daniel Par. 
_sons, of Barbados, and matriculated at Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, 24 June, 1800, aged 
| seventeen; B.A. 1805; M.A. 1807. He was 
| Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 1805-1812, 
/ and from 1816 till 1819 appears to have kept 
/a boarding school in Clifton Wood. He re- 
| moved to Redland Hill House in 1820, giv- 
| the school in 1832. 

e is stated to have been presented to the 
living of Marden, Wilts, in 1816, and was 
still holding it at his death in 1844. The 
| curious thing is that the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1825, i. 378, contains an account of 
his sudden death in the following words: 
'‘“ At Newton Cottage, the Rev. John Par- 
_sons, Vicar of Marden, Wilts. He was sleep- 
ing (as usual) in his chair after dinner, and 
his friends, when about to awake him, dis- 
covered he was a corpse.’’ It is certain that 
he did not die till 4 Aug., 1844, aged 62, and 
he was buried in the churchyard at Stoke 
Gifford, Glos., on 9 Aug. His wife died at 
| — 17 Sept., 1828, and is buried with 


C. Roy 


~RPOOKS AND TREES.—Richard Jefferies 
| is said to have devised a code of Rules 
to be observed by Rooks when commencing to 
| build their nests, as follows :— 

First, the chosen branch must be forked 
_enough to support the bottom and the side 
| of the nest. Then it must be more or less 
vertical, so that it shall not swing too much 
up and down. Thirdly, there should be a 
nearly clear space above the nest, so that 
the birds may enter easily. Fourthly, the 
chosen bough should yield a little to the 
wind, otherwise a gale might blow the nest 
out of the tree. Fifthly, no branch must 
rub against the principal nest-bearing one. 
Finally, it is a wise bird who selects 4 
place for his nest where there is a convenl- 
ent adjacent bough for him to perch on, 
to caw from, and to alight on when he comes 
home with food. 


H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 

. H. W. MURRAY, THEATRICAL 
MANAGER.—More than forty years ago 
‘N. and Q.’ had several notes on Murray, 
whom Joseph Knight dealt with in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ apparently ignorant of the fact 
that his third name was Wood, and that he 


- was born on Aug. 26, 1790, as a stone in his 


memory at St. Andrews shows. Murray’s 
first wife was Anne Dyke, actress, the sister 
of Bessie Dyke, actress (who married Thomas 
Moore in 1811, and died in 1865). Murray’s 
second wife was Miss Gray (d. 1888), a mem- 
ber of his company. I am anxious to dis- 
cover some facts about Murray’s mother, who 
has been described as ‘‘ the pretty widow 
Payne.’”’ In my table of the Murrays in 
‘Who’s Who in the Theatre,’ I gave the 
name of his mother as Anne Acres, but I 
cannot now remember my authority. Joseph 
Knight, in dealing with Charles Murray in 
his ‘ D.N.B.,’ does not give the name of his 
wife, but says, ‘‘ Mrs. Murray was occasion- 
ally seen on the stage.” 
J. M. Buttocu. 


ARREN: NORTH.—The usually accep- 
ted authorities all appear to make the 
statement that Roger North, father of the 
first Lord North, married Christiana (War- 
cop), widow of Ralph Warren, but the re- 
verse appears to be the case, and that the 
widow of Roger North married (Sir) Ralph 
Warren, Mayor of London in 1536 and part 
of 1543. The evidence in support of this con- 
tention lies in the fact that Sir Ralph refers 
to Sir Edward North as his ‘‘ son-in-law,’ 
by which term he evidently means ‘‘ step- 
son,’’ as he refers to Sir Edward’s sister Joan 
as ‘‘ daughter-in-law,’’ that is to say, ‘‘ step- 
daughter.’’ Again, in January, 1537-38, Sir 
Ralph Warren, Christiana, his wife, Edward 
North and Alice, his wife, were concerned 
with John (Hilsey), Bishop of Rochester, in 
the alienation of lands in Freckenham. 

It does not appear that Sir Ralph Warren 
had any family by his first wife, and that 
his son Richard and his daughter Joan were 
the children of his second wife, Joan Lake 
(or Trelake), who survived him and married 
Sir Thomas White. The daughter, Joan, 
married Henry Cromwell, grandfather of the 
Protector. I shall be glad to know whether 
the marriage of Roger North’s widow and 
Ralph Warren can be confirmed from other 
sources, 

H. F. 


‘sermon on the Verbs in —pu.” 


ICTURES OF THE DEATH OF LORD 
NELSON.—Where can I find a list of 
these ? 
P. D. M. 


ROTESTANT BISHOPS IN IRELAND. 
—I have a list of these prelates compiled 
from Ware’s Work and Crockford. Can any 
reader refer me to any other work of refer- 
ence? What I specially want is name, de 
gree, college and date; date and place of 
consecration, date of translation (if any) ;. 
date and place of death and place of burial. 


xX. ¥. 4. 


YULLWOOD FAMILY.—I should be glad 

to know if there are any living descend- 
ants in the male line of the Fullwood fam- 
ily, whose monument with arms and crest 
is in All Saints’ Church, Huntingdon, erec- 
ted in 1756 to the Fullwoods, ‘‘ descended 
from an ancient family settled soon after the 
Norman Conquest at Fullwood, now called 
Clea Hall in ye Parish of Tamworth in ye 
county of Warwick from whence they took 
their name. William Fullwood, by his 
second wife Sarah, ye daughter of Simon 
Adams of Aston in the Walls in the County 
of Northampton, clerk, had issue, William, 
Jervase, Elizabeth, He was Doctor of 
Physick in the University of Cambridge, 
admitted 1659. Mayor of this Borough 1680, 
and prescribed and administered Physick to. 
the people gratis in the time of their sick 
ness. Buried ye 6th November, 1685.” By 
sickness is here meant the Plague. 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


SERMON BY DEAN GAISFORD. -- 

In his Presidential Address to the Clas- 
sical Association, the Dean of St. Paul’s re- 
fers to Dean Gaisford’s Christmas sermon at 
Christ Church on the advantages of the study 
of Greek literature. This sermon is contin- 
ally referred to and quoted from with many 
variants, but can any of your readers give 
me the date when it was preached and any 
contemporary references to it? 

Also, in a book of Oxford reminiscences, 
the title of which I cannot recall, there is. 
an allusion to Dean Gaisford’s ‘‘ famous 
Is this the 
same sermon, or another ? 

A. M. CoLeman. 

31 Warreford Road, Oxford. 
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ARCHBISHOP DOLBEN (YORK).—Can | In the ‘ Miners of Northumberland and Dur- 


he be cited in the same ancestry as 
Bishop David Dolben, who held the See of 
Bangor 1631-1633? Was there any actual 
translation to York or any traceable family 
link establishable ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


lof a 


ham,’ by Richard Fynes (1873) is an account 
meeting held at Bishop Auckland, 
7 Nov., 1863, in connection with a local strike 


in the neighbourhood where Cain Pert, of 
Newfield, was one of the principal speakers. 


IDOW’S BED. — William Watson, of 


Whitworth, Co. Durham, by his will 


made Aug. 26, 1617, makes the following be- | 


quest: ‘‘I give moreover to my said wife, 
Mary, one stand bedstead in the hall and 
one short table in the hall, with all the puffet 
stooles which she either bought or brought 
to me since our marriage, provided alwaies 
that she doe not claime her wedowes bedd, 
according to the custom of the country here.”’ 
William Watson was married twice. His 
first wife was Mary, daughter of Henry Brab- 


ant of Brancepeth, who was buried at Whit- | 


worth, and his second wife was Mary Salkeld, 


mentioned in the will, and who had to forego | 


her claim to the ‘‘ wedowes bedd.”’ 


What exactly was the meaning of the | } 
lar ditty of the period) of a song my nurse 


‘* widow’s bed,’’ and what was the custom 
of the country at that time? 
H. ASKEW. 


burg (Suffolk) Chamberlain’s 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


NOINTING OILS.—I should be glad to 
learn what are the various oils used in 
religious rites by religious bodies: Moslems; 
Orthodox Greek Church; Roman Catholic; 
Jewish; Parsees; Hindus; Japanese; 
Chinese ; Buddhists; Armenians ; Egyptians; 
and any other religious persuasion. 

I believe there are twenty-seven ingredi- 
ents in the oil used by the Greek Church, 
whereas I am told that castor oil only is used 
by the Egyptians, 

G. H. Bripces. 


ORDS OF SONGS WANTED.—Can anyone 
give the full words (probably some popu- 


| used to croon about 1880. All I remember (and 
| I still recall the tune) are :— 


ze “Just down the lane 


ALDEBURGH QUERIES.—In, the Alde- | 


Account | 


Book, 1625-1649 (ut supra 12 S. viii. (1921), | 


163), occurs, under date 1624: 
Goodman Boone for diet and lodging for Mr. 
Choner, the Minister, 9s. 6d.” 
cleric be identified? If so, what is known 
of him? 

this date? 


‘“Ttem to. 


Can this | 


Who was Vicar of Aldeburgh at | 


In the same book, 1625-1641 (ut supra 507) | 
occurs, under 1635, ‘‘ given to Mr. Dugdale | 
for preaching on the Election Day 10s.’’ Who | 


was he? 

Mr. Swayn, Lecturer of Aldeburgh, occurs 
24 Jan., 1634-4 (ut supra 507). Who was he? 

SIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Is there any 
literature dealing with figurative lan- 
guage? I cannot trace any books, and I am 
greatly interested in the subject. I presume 
that heraldry has a figurative language—but 
is not all true art also a figurative language ? 
Then what books reveal the inner meaning of 
this language—which is so important for a 

proper understanding of art and religion? 


G. Hoskyns. 
‘““VAIN”? AS A CHRISTIAN NAME. — 


I have only once come across this name. 


Over the Style, 
There’s somebody waiting for me. 
Clock striking nine, 
Stars brightly shine, 
While someone is waiting for me.” 


to 


“There was a little man 

And he had a little horse 

Ping a ping a ping pong pong 
He saddled it and bridled it 
And cocked his leg across 

Ping a ping a ping pong pong.” 
Also of a similar one 


“There was a man, he had two sons, 
And these two sons were brothers, 
Tobias was the name of one, 
Bianchus was the other’s. 


Now these two sons they bought a coat 
They bought it on a Monday, 

Tobias wore it all the week, 

Bianchus on the Sunday.” 


UTHORS WANTED.—Who wrote ‘ Emily, 
The History of a Natural Daughter ’? 
This novel was recorded in the Monthly Re- 
view or Literary Journal, Vol. xix, Apr. 1756, 
p. 289-92; reviewed Sept. 1756. 
‘The History of Jack Connor,’ ibid., Vol. vi, 
June 1752, p. 447-9 gives a commendatory re- 


‘view. Who was the author of this work? 


W. J. Lane. 
423 Cuyahoga Bldg., 
Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 
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© along with other burial customs, but 

Replies. failed to do more than intensify the 

= - | general dislike of their prohibitions. At the 


TOLLING FOR A DEATH. 
(clxvi. 261, 302, 518, 338, 356, 372). 


AMILIARITY with the use of the Passing 
Bell in various places for more than two 
generations, has caused me to learn with 
much surprise of its very considerable disuse 
in various parts of the country. Although, 
I believe, some early numbers of ‘ N. and Q., 
not available to me, contain much informa- 
tion one the subject, may I offer an addi- 
tional note ? 

The Passing Bell was originally, of course, 
the call of the Church to the living to pray 
for those believed to be dying. In times of 
smaller populations it was not difficult for 
everybody to learn for whom it was tolling 
and to make personal intercession. There 
are numerous instances on record of the use 
of the Passing Bell in the earliest Christian 
times in England. For instance, Bede in 
729 records that it was tolled at the death 
of S. Hild of Whitby in 680. A twelfth 
century writer states that when anybody is 
dying bells must be tolled that the people 
may offer their prayers, twice for a woman 
and thrice for a man, and for a clerk as many 
times as he had Orders. There were several 
minor Orders below that of deacon. The 
custom was practically universal in the 


supplemented by the Burial Knell. 
method of tolling or knolling varied in dif- 
ferent parishes. 

In the later years of Edward VI. some 
attempts were made to suppress the Passing 
Bell in any of its forms as encouraging 


it a Sick Bell, but the innovators achieved 
no great or lasting success, though these 
efforts were continued well into Elizabeth’s 
time. The Royal Injunctions issued in 1559, 
however, enjoined the continued use of the 
Passing Bell, and the Canons of 1603 en- 
acted :—‘‘ When any is passing out of this 


life a bell shall be tolled and the Minister | 


shall not then slack to do his last duty; 
and after the party’s death, if it so fall out, 
there shall be rung no more than one short 
peal, and one other before the burial, and 
one other after the burial.’’ 

The Puritans in their day of success en- 
deavoured to stop the Passing Bell altogether 


scribed accordingly. 
bells in a ring has been altered it is some- 


Restoration the common use of the Passing 
Bell became again established. Bishop Cosin, 
who had more to do with the revision of the 
Prayer Book of 1662 than any other man, 
put the following enquiry into his Visita- 


| tion articles of that year:—‘*‘ When any ‘s 
passing out of this world doth the sexton 


upon notice given him go to toll a bell as 
hath been accustomed ? ”’ 

From that time onward the tolling or the 
knolling of the Passing Bell on the occasion 
of a death has been common in England, and 
it seems surprising that apparently it has 
died out in many places. Such disuse may 
be a consequence of increasing populations, 
and also of the necessary provision of ceme- 
teries away from churches and their bells. 

It is remarkable how many variations are 
found in the method of ringing what is 
always still called the Passing Bell. I am 
familiar with parishes where the bell after 
being raised is continuously tolled with a 
regular repetition of strokes for a fixed 
period, usually half an hour. In_ other 
places, before the raising of the bell there is 


_a varying number of strokes to indicate whe- 


ther man or woman or child; sometimes three 
or two or one, but oftener twice or thrice 
those numbers. The late Dr. J. T. Fowler, 


I believe, noted that there were examples of 


; J ; | the use of three strokes for a male in honour 
Middle Ages, the Passing Bell being some- | 


times substituted by the Death Knell, and | 
The 


of the Holy Trinity, and two for a female in 
honour of the Incarnation. After the indi- 
cative number of strokes a series of knells at 


| intervals follows for a fixed period. This is 
called knolling the bell, and it is done again 
for some fixed time before the burial. It 
is said that in some places this is called the 
Soul Bell. 

prayers for the dead, and to substitute for | 


The tenor bell is always used, and there 
are numerous examples of its being super- 
Where the number of 


times possible to identify what was origin- 


ally the tenor by such a superscription. This 


is the case at St. Mary’s, Barton-on-Hum- 
ber, where the second bell, once the tenor, 
recast in 1641, is superscribed :— 

My roaringe loude doth warning give 

That men cannot heare always lyve. 

On the present tenor, cast in 1666, the 
inscription reads :— 


All men that heare my mournfull sound 
Repent before you lye in ground. 
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The Prologue to Longfellow’s ‘ The Golden 
Legend ’ reproduces finely the common feel- 
ing in medieval times of the close relation 
of church bells to the life and death of a 
Christian. 

W. E. Vara. 

Barton-on-Humber. 


E ANCIENT PENALTY FOR HIGH 

TREASON (clxvi. 368, 410).—The pen- 
alty for high treason was (1) dragged on a 
hurdle to the place of execution, (2) hanged, 
(3) disembowelled, (4) beheaded, and (5) 
quartered. ‘‘ Drawn”’ might be used for 
(3) as well as for (1) and in this sense is 
no rare or obsolete use of the word. 
Hanged, drawn and quartered’’ is an 
abbreviated formula, for only three out of 
the five parts are mentioned, and it might 
well be that in the popular imagination the 
dragging of the victim to the place of execu- 
tion, painful degradation as it was, was a 
minor matter and might be left unmen- 
tioned, but that the most terrible part of 
the penalty could not be omitted. This may 
seem the more natural way to explain the 
phrase. But in view of the official language 
held in pronouncing sentence, and of the his- 
torical evidence brought together im the 
Oxford Dictionary (s.v. “‘ draw ”’) there can 
be no doubt that the word ‘‘drawn’”’ as a 
legal term in the penalty for treason meant 
dragged to the place of execution. 

Compare the fuller form of sentence given 
in the official report of Father Coleman’s 
trial (1678) with the shorter summary of the 
sentence in the trial of Father Gavan (1679). 
In the former the judge said ‘‘ You shall 
return to prison, from thence be drawn to 
the place of execution, where you shall be 
hanged by the neck, and be cut down alive, 
your bowels burnt before your face, and your 
quarters severed, and your body disposed of 
as the King thinks fit; and so the Lord 
have mercy on your soul.’’ At the end of 
the official account of the trials of Father 
Gavan and his companions is the brief 
description: ‘‘ After which, they were all 
brought to the bar together and _ received 
judgment to be Drawn, Hanged and Quar- 
tered; which accordingly was done on the 
five Jesuits and Priests,’’ etc. 

It is clear that the drawing to the place 
of execution was an ancient part of the 
penalty to which the law attached special 
importance. The historical evidence given 
in the Oxford Dictionary confirms this view : 
“ First was he drawn for his felonie, and, 
as a thefe, then slawen, on galwes hanged 


hie’ (‘Chronicle of Robert of Brunne,’ c. 
1330). Two notable passages bring out the 
special significance attached to the drawing 
as a distinct punishment in itself; ‘ Chron. 
icle of the Greyfriars ’ (1556): “‘ Whane they 
were drawn they had their pardone all and 
their lyffes.’’ ‘Grafton’s Chronicle ’ (1568) : 
‘Because he came of the blood royall .. . 
he was not drawne but set upon an horse, 
and so brought to the place of execution, and 
there hanged.’’ The original idea was 
that the offender should be dragged along the 
ground without any protection, but by con- 
nivance, at length ripened by humanity into 
law, a hurdle was allowed to be interposed 
between the victim and the ground. 

There was no change in the legal sentence 
that the prisoner should be disembowelled 
while yet alive until the Statute 54 Geo. 3 
c. 146. By this statute the sentence in 
future shall be, that the offender shall be 
drawn -on a hurdle to the place of execution, 
and there be hanged by the neck until he 
be dead; and that afterwards his head shall 
be severed from his body, and the body 
divided into four quarters, shall be disposed 
of as the King shall think fit. The statute 
also gave the King power by warrant, under 
the sign manual, to direct that the offender 
be not drawn to the place of execution but 
taken thither as directed. 

It raises a smile to recall that the great 
Coke attempted to find Scriptural precedents 
for this barbarous punishment and urged 
that Joab was drawn, Bigthan beheaded, 
and Judas disembowelled. Unfortunately 
the first example is incorrect and the third 
was scarcely a legal punishment inflicted by 


others. 
RAF. 


STONELEIGH, WARWICKSHIRE (clxvi. 

260, 305, 339, 372, 427).—From Index II 
in R. W. Chapman’s exhaustive edition of 
‘The Letters of Jane Austen’ (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) I find that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Leigh was the sister of the Rev. Thomas 
Leigh, who succeeded to Stoneleigh in 1806. 
She was unmarried, and ‘‘ Mrs.’’ was no 
doubt used as a term of respect. She and 
her brother were the first cousins of Mrs. 
Austen, and Elizabeth Leigh was the god- 
mother of Cassandra Elizabeth Austen. The 
Austens kept up a correspondence with her, 
and after some family event, such as a birth, 
Jane Austen frequently mentions that she 
has written to “ Mrs, E. Leigh,’’ or reminds 
Cassandra to do so. It would be interesting 
if these letters could be found. In a letter 
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dated 27 Dec., 1808 (No. 62 in the Oxford 
edition) Jane Austen says to Cassandra, 
“We have received through Bookham an in- 
different account of your godmother.’’ Mrs. 
Cooke, of Bookham, was the first cousin of 
both Mrs. Austen and Elizabeth Leigh. In 
her next letter, dated 10 Jan., 1809, Jane 
Austen says that she had received a reply 
from Bookham : 


in answer to an enquiry of mine about your 
good godmother, of whom we had lately re- 
ceived a very alarming account from Paragon 
[where the Perrots lived at Bath]. Miss 
Arnold was the informant then, and she spoke 
of Mrs. E. L. having been very dangerously 
ill, and attended by a physician from Oxford. 
Your letter to Adlestrop may perhaps bring 
you information from the spot, but in case 
it should not, I must tell you that she is better; 
though Dr. Bourne cannot yet call her out of 
danger; such was the case last Wednesday, and 
Mrs, Cooke’s having had no later account is a 
favourable sign.—Her disorder is an inflama- 
tion on the lungs, arising from a severe chill, 
taken in church last Sunday three weeks; her 
mind all pious composure as may be supposed. 
—Her age and feebleness considered, one’s fears 
cannot but preponderate, though her amend- 
ment has already surpassed the expectation of 
the physician at the beginning.” 


In letter No. 65, dated 24 Jan., 1809, Jane 
Austen writes of Mrs. E. Leigh, ‘‘ She, good 
woman, is I hope destined for some further 
placid enjoyment of her own Excellence in 
this World, for her recovery advances exceed- 
ingly well.’’ In letter 66, 30 Jan., 1809, 
“Mrs. E. L. is so much recovered as to get 
into the Dressing-room every day.’’ In 
letter No. 81, 3 July, 1813, to Frank Austen, 
Jane mentions the death of the Rev. Thomas 
Leigh, and continues: ‘‘ We are very anxious 
to know where his excellent sister will find a 
home for the remainder of her days. As yet 
she bears his Loss with fortitude, but she has 
always seemed so wrapt up in him, that L 
fear she must feel it dreadfully when the 
fever of Business is over.” 

Letter No. 128 is written to Caroline 
Austen, Jane Austen’s niece, a girl of eleven. 
She writes : 

The note to your Papa is to announce the 
death of that excellent woman Miss Elizth 
Leigh; it came here this morning enclosed in a 
letter to Aunt Cassandra. We all feel that we 
have lost a most valued old friend; but the 
death of a person at her advanced age, so fit 
to die and by her own feelings so ready to 
die, is not to be regretted. She has been so 
kind as to leave a little remembrance of £20 
to your Grandmamma. 

This is the only place where Elizabeth 
Leigh is called ‘‘ Miss.’’ The wife of Capt. 


C. Austin (sic) whose death is mentioned in 
the entry of 20 Sept., 1814, was Frances Fitz- 
william Palmer; he was Charles John 
Austen, the youngest brother of Jane Austen. 
He was in command of the Namur as Flag- 
Captain to Sir Thomas Williams, comman- 
der-in-chief at the Nore. 

‘“My worthy nephew and Mrs. Leigh,”’ in 
the 1815 entry, were James Henry Leigh, 
who succeeded his uncle, the Rev. Thomas 
Leigh, at Stoneleigh in 1813, and his wife 
the Honourable Judith Julia, daughter of 
Lord Saye and Sele. The worthy great- 
nephew-in-law, Mr. S. Sloane, mentioned in 
May, 1812, was the Rev. Stephen Sloane, 
second husband of Cassandra Julia, daughter 
of Lord Hawke and niece of Lady Saye and 
Sele. Her first husband was Samuel Est- 
wick, of Barbados. 

All these statements are taken from the 
index of Other Persons (i.e. not of Jane 
Austen’s family) in R. W. Chambers’s edi- 
tion of Jane Austen’s Letters, vol. ii (Oxford 
University Press). 

M. H. Dopps. 


Mr. Munpy’s interesting possession was 
written by Elizabeth Leigh (‘‘ Mrs. E. 
Leigh ’’ by courtesy only), who died 
April, 1816. She was sister of the “Rev. 
Thomas Leigh (d. 1813), Rector of Adlestrop, 
who succeeded to the Stoneleigh estates on 
the death in 1806 of the Hon. Mary Leigh, 
whose brother, the last Lord Leigh (of that 
creation) had died in 1786. 

Thomas and Elizabeth shared with their 
cousin Cassandra a common grandfather, 
Theophilus Leigh of Adlestrop. Cassandra 
married George Austen, and became the 
mother of Jane Austen. ‘‘ Mrs. BE. Leigh ” 
was godmother to Cassandra, Jane’s elder 
sister. She is often mentioned in Jane’s 
letters. 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


(RINT SURNAME (clxvi. 315, 357, 392).— 

The index to Reynardson’s Chancery 
Proceedings refers to two sets of documents 
in a lawsuit of Grint versus Slutter, under 
date of 1672. These papers are at the Pub 
lic Record Office, and the references are 
C.9. 130/116, and C.9. 429/102. 


AMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (elxvi. 
352, 393, 407).—In Slovenian, the name 

for the Milky Way is rimska cesta, which 
means ‘‘ the Way of Rome,’’ a name not be- 


longing to the ‘‘ Milky Way ”’ group. 
Otto F. BaBier. 
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BUTIERCUP : BUTTERFLOWER (celxvi. 
403).—A still older everyday name in 


Warwickshire, for three or four centuries, 


is ‘‘ Cuckoo-bud ’’ or ‘‘ Cuckoo-Flower,’’ ap- | 
plied indiscriminately to members of the | 


Ranunculus family. As witness our national 


poet: 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 


Do paint the meadows with delight. 
—‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ v, 2. 


Burdocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 


and had issue a daughter—Mary Ann—born 
in 1852; died at Bowes in April, 1899, aged 
forty-seven; buried in Bowes churchyard. 
iv. Other children—names at present un. 
known. 


2. (name at present unknown), eldest 
son of William and Bridget Shaw of Bowes; 
born in 18—; was a surgeon in Sunderland; 
married (name unknown) and had issue, at 
least two sons —— —— Shaw, living in Sun. 


_derland in 1899, and J. Shaw, living at Red- 


darnett, and all the idle weeds that grow, in | 


our sustaining corn.— King Lear,’ iv, 4. 


Richard Jago, in his native Warwickshire 
poem, entitled ‘ Edge-hill . . . 1767,’ pp. 
19-20, describing the Avon, says: 

Thrice-happy river, on whose fertile banks, 

The laughing daisies and their sister-tribes, 

Violets and cuckow-buds, and lady-smocks, 

With conscious pride a brighter dye disclose 

And tell us Shakespeare’s hand their charms 
improved— 

Hail! Prodigy of 
growth... 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ failed to collect Jago’s refer- 
ence. It also fails to quote, under ‘ Butter- 
flower,’ the poet John Gay’s reference, ap- 
pearing in the first edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, 1755: 


Let weeds, instead of butterflowers, ‘appear 


nature’s 


genuine 


_mis-reading or misprint). 
the strong rope known on ships as a 


car, Yorks, in 1899. 

Query: What countryman was William 
Shaw? Judging from his wife’s Christian 
name, was Ireland his home? Was the sur- 
geon in Sunderland the same as the surgeon 
in the city of Durham? 

J. W. Fawcert. 


Xvi CENTURY TRADES (clxvi. 369).-— 
Without knowing the context, the three 
trades named appear to be: 

Staymaker (‘‘Slaymaker’’ is perhaps a 
Manufacturer of 
stay, ’ 
i.e. such as the ‘‘fore and aft stay,” con- 
necting and protecting the masts. 

Baysmaker. Weaver of baize (Tudor 


spelling, ‘‘ bays ’’——) a woollen fabric of a 


And meads, instead of daisies, hemlock bear.” | 


Low-lying and moist meadows are always | 
and the Netherlands. 
one of the farmer’s pests—if not kept in | 


subject to being over-run with buttercups, 


check. Cows do not like their taste and will 


| error, or variant). 


not eat them. They thus destroy fertility | 


of soil and help to choke valuable grasses. It 
is a common error in rural districts that 
richer cream, and a deeper yellow in spring 
butter, are due to the cows eating buttercups. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


William SHAW (clxvi. 106).—The fol- 
lowing particulars of the Shaw family 
may be interesting. 

1. William Shaw, born in 1783, was a 
schoolmaster at Bowes, Yorkshire; married 
Bridget ——. He died at Bowes, 18 Jan., 
1850, aged 76 years. She died at Bowes, 
4 Nov., 1840, aged 56 years. Both buried in 
Bowes churchyard; headstone there. They 
had issue: 

i, A son -—; name at present unknown.— 
Vid. No. 2. ii. William, born in 1813, died 
unmarried at Bowes, 21 Oct., 1837, aged 
twenty-four years; buried in Bowes church- 
yard; M.I. iii. A daughter ——; name at 
present unknown; married John Bonsfield, 


lighter nature than now produced; _ intro- 
duced into England, in the _ sixteenth 
century, by fugitive weavers from France 


Throwster (‘‘ Throyster ’’ is apparently an 
A worker at a throwsting- 


machine, which spins or twists together 


| threads or strands of silk. In 1455 the Rolls 


| of Parliament speak of ‘‘ Silkewymmen and 
_Throwesteres of the craft and occupation of 


silkewerk.’’ In 1620, in Middleton and 
Rowley’s play—‘ World Tost at Tennis ’—is 
quoted ‘‘ A venerable silk-weaver Jehu, a 
throwster, dwelling i’ the Spitalfields. . .”’ 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


‘* Baysmaker’’: Turning to the Century 
Dictionary—“‘ Bays’ see Baize. 

Slaymaker: ‘‘ Slay,’’ the reed of a weaver's 
loom. 

‘“‘Throyster’’: a ‘‘ Throwster,’’ a person 
occupied in throwing raw silk, or in pro- 
ducing thrown silk. Perhaps these may help 
Mr. J. P. Bacon Puittrps in his search. 


J. F. M. 


THE MANOR OF PURIDGE (clxvi. 387). 
—Pulton is certainly Pilton, for there 
is a Westholme in that parish. Perridge 
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House is stated in the Somerset Directory to 
be ‘‘ a fine and ancient residence at Pilton.’ 


C. Roy Hup.eston. 


(ORATES AND RECTORS OF STAN- 
FORD-LE-HOPE, ESSEX (clxvi. 388). 
—The Mr. Fetherston mentioned in the en- 
quiry was the Rev. Utrich Fetherstonhaugh 
(Trin. Coll., Oxon. M.A. 1741). He was the 
younger son of Matthew Fetherstonhaugh, 
twice Mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and des- 
cended from the Fetherstons of Fetherston 
Castle, Northumberland. He was Rector of 
Oxted, Surrey. 

His elder brother, Matthew, inherited a 
large estate (including the Manor of Hassing- 
brook at Stanford-le-Hope) under the will of 
Sir Henry Fetherston, Bart., a kinsman, in 
1746, when the title became extinct. He 
presented his brother to the rectory of Stan- 
ford in 1747, and the same year was created 
a baronet as Sir Matthew Fetherstonhaugh, 
of Uppark, Sussex. He was M.P. for Mor- 
peth and Portsmouth, died 1774, and was 
buried at Stanford. 

The Fetherston Chapel in Stanford Church 
contains many large memorials to various 
members of the family. 

B. A. F. D. 


EFUGEES OF THE FRENCH REVO. 
LUTION (clxvi. 67, 123, 158, 174, 211, 
249, 282, 521, 339, 355, 389).—The following 
extract from the writer’s ‘ History of Dipton, 
Co. Durham ’ (1911), 13, will partly answer 
this question : 


Not only were the Students [from the North 
of England] obliged to flee from France dur- 
ing the Revolution, but the Priests also. “A 
Shipload ” of them, 295 in number, landed at 
North Shields on 5 October 1793, and fifteen 
of them, with a French lady as housekeeper, 
came to Poutop Hall in 1796, from whence, 
after a brief stay, they passed on to the 
Brooms [by Leadgate]! The first contingent 
seven in number, arrived at the Brooms on 
24 October, 1796; the second, two in number, 
on 26 October, 1796, and the remaining six 
shortly afterwards. They were mostly from 
the Diocese of Coutance, and remained at 
the Brooms nearly six years, during which two 
died, and five removed elsewhere. On the 
23rd June, 1802, the remaining eight, with 
ap other of the Regugees in the North of 
England, sailed from the Tyne for Cherbourg. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Saltley, Co. Durham. 


THE REV. WILLIAM BEDFORD (clxvi. 
_ 353).—A Rev. Thomas Bedford was ap- 
pointed Vicar of Bishop Middleham in 1613, 


| 


| 
| 


ejected in the Cromwellian period for the 
Rev. John Brabant; restored in 1660; died 
in 1661, when he was succeeded by the Rev. 
John Brabant, who had conformed and been 
regularly presented. 

Posthumous Smith, registrar of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, of Old Burn Hall, 
was succeeded by his son John, who died 
without issue in 1744. His sister Elizabeth, 
one of his co-heirs, married Dr. John Bed- 
ford. She died in child-birth in 1750, leav- 
ing a son and heir, Hilkiah Bedford, who 
died unmarried in 1779. 

These may probably have been related to 
the family of the Rev. William Bedford. 


H. Askew. 


EARDALE (DURHAM) BOOKS (clxvi. 

388).—The subjoined list of books relat- 
ing to Weardale, which is by no means 
exhaustive, may be helpful to X. Y. Z. His- 
tories by the late Brig.-General Sir H. Con- 
yers Surtees: 1 ‘Rookhope, Westgate and 
HKastgate ’; 2 ‘St. John’s Chapel and Heath- 
ery Cleugh ’; 3 ‘ Witton-le-Wear’; 4 ‘ Hun- 
wick, Helmington, Witton Park and Ether- 
ley’; 5 ‘Thornley, Tow Law, and Bradley ’; 
6 ‘Wolsingham’; 7 ‘ Frosterley and Dis- 
trict’; 8 ‘ Willington, Crook, and Billy- 
row.’ 

These books contain pedigrees cf the chief 
families resident in or connected with the 
places dealt with. 

Works by the late William Morley Eggle- 
stone: 1 ‘Weardale Names of Field and 
Fell’ ; 2 ‘ Stanhope and its Neighbourhood ’ ; 
3 ‘ All Around Stanhope’; 4 ‘ Letters of a 
Weardale Soldier’ (with pedigrees). 

‘The Story of Stanhope Church,’ by the 
Rev. H. G. Hastings Shaddick, O.B.E. ; 
‘Weardale’ Handy Guide Series; Smith, 
‘Walks in Weardale’; T. V. Devey, ‘ Re- 
cords of Wolsingham.’ 

H. ASKEW. 

Spennymoor. 


E GARTER AND THE BLACK 

PRINCE (clxvi. 406). — Froissart, 
although he places the foundation of the 
Order too early, states that: ‘‘ The King of 
England took pleasure to new re-edify the 
Castle of Windsor, the which was begun by 
King Arthur (sic), and there first began the 


Pable Round’.......... Then King Edward 
determined to make an Order and a Brother- 
NOG.) sss to be called the Knights of 


the Blue Garter, and a feast to be kept yearly 
on St. George’s Day.”” Mr. C. W. Scott- 
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Giles, in ‘ The Romance of ibid (1929), | 
p. 96, adds: 


While Edward III may outwardly have pro- 
fessed the Order of the Garter to be a revival 
of the Round Table, it is probable that 
privately its formation was a move to gain 
support for his claim to the French throne. 
The motto of the Order is a denunciation of 
those who think ill of some specific project, 
and not a mere pious inv ocation of evil upon 
evil—thinkers in general. ‘‘ Shame to be him 
who thinks ill of it” (Honi pe qui mal y 
pense) was probably directed against anyone 
who should oppose the King’s | on the 
French crown. And it is significant that the 
colours of the Garter—blue embroidered with 
gold—are those of the French Royal Arms. 
Furthermore, no French pm attended the 
feast of inauguration. All things considered, 
it seems highly likely that the Order originally 
represented the assembly of chivalry to aid 
King Edward of England to become King Ed- 


ward of France. 
A. R. Bay ey. 


JILLIAM JAGGARD AND THE ‘ PAS- 
SIONATE PILGRIM ’ (clxvi. 308, 353). 
—One of the involuntary contributors to ‘The 
Passionate Pilgrim’ objected to the publica: 
tion of his work under another man’s name. 
Thomas Heywood, in 1609, published ‘ ‘ Troia 
Britannica.’ In the 1612 edition of ‘The 
Passionate Pilgrim,’ two “‘ epistles’’ from 
this work were printed. In the same year, 
1612, Thomas Heywood published his ‘ Apol- 
ogy for Actors,’ and in the Epistle to the 
Printer at the end of it, he wrote: 


Here likewise I must necessarily insert a_ 
in that worke 


manifest injury done’ me 
[‘ Troia Britannica,’ (‘‘in” here means “in 
relation to”’)], by taking the two Epistles of 
Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris, and print- 
ing them in a lesse volume, under the name 
of another, which may put the world in 
opinion I might steale them from him, and hee 
to doe himselfe right hath since published 
them in his owne name; but as I must acknow- 
ledge my lines not worthy his patronage, = 
der whom he hath publisht them, so 
Author I know much offended with M. Seema 
that (altogether unknown to him) presumed 
to make bold with his name. 


See Sir Edmund K. Chambers’s 
Shakespeare,’ ii., p. 218. 


‘William 
ANON. 


MATHER FAMILY OF HOBART, TAS- 

MANIA: JAMES BACKHOUSE 
WALKER (clxvi. 350).—The James Back- 
house Walker mentioned at the reference was 
born 1841. Educated at the High School, 
Hobart, and Friends School, York. Admitted 
a Barrister in Tasmania 1876. Was a member 
of the Council of the University of Tasmania, 


Council of Royal Society of Tasmania. 


‘and vice-chancellor when he died, 4 Nov., 
18 Was for some years a member of the 
Con- 
tributed a series of historical papers to the 
proceedings of the Royal Society, of which 
the following is a list: 

‘The French in Van Dieman’s Land and 
the First Settlement at the Derwent.’ 

‘The English at the Derwent and Risdon 
Settlement.’ 

“The Expedition under 
Collins, 1803-4.’ 

‘The founding of Hobart by Lieut.-Gover- 
nor Collins. 

‘The Discovery and Occupation of Port 
Dalry mple.’ 

‘The Deportation of the Norfolk Islanders 
to the Derwent in 1808.’ 

‘ Abel Janzoon Tasman, his Life and Voy- 
ages.’ 

‘ Notes on the Aboriginees of Tasmania ex- 
tracted from the MS. Journals of G. W. 
Walker by J. B. Walker.’ 

‘Notes on Tribal Divisions the 
Aborigines.’ 

R. G. 8. 


OOK OF MOTTOES WANTED (celxvi. 
387, 429).—The following may be useful 
to Mr. Futter: ‘‘ A Hand-Book of Mottoes 
Borne By The Nobility, Gentry, Cities, Pub- 
lic Companies &c. Translated and Illus 
trated with Notes and Quotations. By C. 
N. Elvin, M.A. London: Bell and Daldy, 
186, Fleet Street. 1860.” 

‘* Mottoes and Badges of Families, Regi- 
ments, Schools, Colleges, States, Towns, 
Livery Companies, Societies, etc. British 
and Foreign. By W. S. W. Anson. Lon- 
don. George Reatdeige and Sons, Ltd.”’ 


LeEonaRD C. PRICE. 


ALLIES” (clxvi. 370, 412). — I am 
afraid CapTAIN JaGGARD is confusing 

two entirely different Latin roots. 
“ Sally’ as a willow is the Latin name 
Salix, from the Greek éXixn, and has 


Lieut.-Governor 


derivatives or cognates in the Saxon sealh, 
Old High German salaha (cf. saliveide), Old 


Irish saileach, 
and others. 


Welsh helyg, 


Norse selja, 
Sally”? as a 


French saule, 


| military outbreak is the Latin chia (to 


leap), by way of the French saillie. The 


/same root occurs in the first syllable of 
| saltimbanque. 
‘term has a somewhat confused sense-history, 


as a_ bellringing 


but is ultimately the same root as salvie (to 
leap). 
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May I be allowed to add the interesting 
fact that the well-known drug, Aspirin (or 
“Genasprin’’) is scientifically known as 
Aceto-salycylic acid, and is based upon an 
extract of willow-bark (hence the name)? 
The word aspirin is of German commercial 
origin. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
ODEN (clxvi. 30).--The following may be | 
of use to C. EK. From the Appendix to 

the 26th Report of the Deputy Keeper of the © 
Records, Ireland: ‘* Index to Grant Books, | 
Original Wills, etc. Simon Snade Foden | 
and Ann Collins. 1747. M.L.’’ Also from | 
the Journal of the Irish Memorials Associa- | 
tion: ‘‘ St. John’s Parish Registers, Dublin, | 
1700-1798. 1748, Jan. 19. Arthur Perrin, | 
ent, and Elizabeth Foden were married with | 
lycence by the Revd. Mr. Nicho- | 
las Dufay, Curate.”’ | 


Hy. FitzGerRaLtp REYNOLDs. 


CRIVENERS’ COMPANY (clxvi. 405).— 
This Company is still in existence, and 
preserves an old loving cup among its plate, 
has an income of about £900 per annum, | 
and administers various charities. The Hall 
in Noble Street was sold to the Coach 
Makers’ Company in 1703, but the Clerk of 
the Company, Mr. A. A. Pitcairn, 56, Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W., would no doubt 
give Mr, Marks information as to members 
or other matters. The father of Milton, the 
poet, was a member, also Sir Robert Clayton, 
whose beautiful house in Old Jewry is men- 
tioned by Evelyn. 


C. WULCKO. 


HAMPAIGNE (elxvi. 487).—This is one of 
the seven variant names of the sparkling 
wine as given in Murray, the others being 
Campaign, Champain, Shampane, Cham. | 
pane, Champaign and Champayne. The | 
writer has two wine labels, one pre 1791, and 
the other Hall-marked 1814, both engraved 
CHAMPAIGN, but CHAMPAGNE as spelt to-day 
was in use on labels of the period 1739-1756. 


FARLY CLERGY OF BERMUDA AND 

BAHAMAS (clxvi. 336).—Information 
on this subject is almost sure to be found n 
the periodical ‘Caribbeana.’ Dr. Ludlow 
Sneyd Holt, Rector of North Repps (1756- 
1806), was licensed to the Plantations of 
Bermuda 25 Feb., 1777, by the Bishop of 
London. 


CHARLES Evans. 


capable of resisting Islam? 
| sees the main cause in the poor quality of 


| came inclined towards the Muslims. 
stressed unreasonably the value, or even the 


The Library. 


The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia. By 
L. E. Browne. (Cambridge University 
10s. 6d. net). 


VHRISTIANITY in Asia was so completely 

overborne by Islam that most people re- 
main unaware of how large are the tracts of 
the Continent which were once Christian. 
By whom and how were they won? And 


Press. 


what was the weakness which brought them 


low? Mr. Browne gives us here such a sur- 
vey both of external facts and of intellectual 
and moral conditions as has not hitherto 
been readily accessible, and his book, since 


_the topic has its importance, should prove 


useful. 
The Church of the West was in due time 
accepted as the religion of the State; the 


' Church in Asia never found this acceptance, 


and, moreover, found itself pitted not against 
a moribund system of impossible beliefs, but 
against highly organized and vitally active 
religions. In the fifth century the rise of the 
Nestorian and Monophysite heresies gave it 
further a distinct character of its own, and 


| separated it from the Church in Europe. 


The Nestorian (hurch—for, on the whole, the 
Church in Asia was Nestorian—has been 
acclaimed, and in some sense deservedly, as 
the greatest missionary Church that has ever 


| existed; as is well known, Muhammad re- 


garded Christ with deep respect, and was in- 


' tuenced by Christian ideas. In more than one 
_region Christianized, the 


Christian faith 
showed itself enduring. What was it that 
made Christianity in Asia a failure, and in- 
Mr. Browne 


life and thought among Christians. ‘They 
tended to regard temporal success as definitely 
a mark of Divine approval, and thereby be- 
They 


obligation of asceticism. Their presentation 
of the Christian ideal of character, of the 
character of Christ Himself, took too little 
account of energy, courage, indignation 
against wrong, zeal for right. They lacked, 
our author opines, power, that spiritual 
power which was so definite a mark of the 
early Church. Nor in polemic were they 
effective. One of the most interesting chap- 
ters deals with this topic. 

The controversy with Islam was fought out 
on the field of Muslim choice, having the 
Christian Scriptures as the centre. With 
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the fundamental differences between Christi- 
anity and Islam ignored, and much attention 
focussed on prophecies in the Old Testament 
‘which came to searched also for 
prophecies of Muhammad) the arguments 
largely reduced themselves into wrangling 
over words, in which the Christians did not 
show to much advantage and sometimes sank 
to utter futility and childishness. The tri- 
umph, then, of Islam over the Christians of 
Asia, was not (except under the Mongols) 
owing to the sword, not yet to preaching, 
but rather to the impressiveness of its tem- 
poral dominance, its effectiveness, proved by 
prosperity, upon people whose intellectual 
and moral life was all too inert, too soft, 
too narrow. The reader will probably also 
observe—whether he take it as explanation 
or a result of Christian faultiness—that the 
Church in Asia nowhere threw up, as the 
phrase is, a great man, a strong leader. The 
glory of Islam as a truly determining force 
in culture, was of short duration; but per- 
haps our author somewhat undervalues it as 
a religious force. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Tue tenth Caxton Head Bulletin which we 
have lately received from Messrs. JAaMEs 
TREGASKIs AND Son describes a delightful 
copy of the ‘ De Claris Selectisque Mulieri- 
bus’ of Jacobus Philippus Bergamensis, 
printed by Lorenzo Rossi at Ferrara in 1497. 
It is a small folio, the interest of which lies 
in the woodcuts; these are all good, yet seem 
to be by various hands, some belonging to 
the Venetian school, some Ferrarese. The 
book is offered for £68. Among English first 
editions, the most attractive are that of 
Chesterfield’s Letters (1774: £45), and that 
of Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ (1765: £5 10s.). 
There is also—priced £30—a first edition of 
Fuchs’s herbal: ‘ De Historia Stirpium Com- 
mentari: Insignes’ (Jn Officina Isingrin- 
tana, Basle, 1542). A collection of thirteen 
tracts on Mining in Wales, dated from 1665 
to 1709, and put together in a contemporary 
calf binding, costs £28 10s. Other tempting 
things are Blair’s ‘ Grave’ with the illustra- 
tions designed by 


colour proofs showing the printing of ‘ The 
Holy Family’ by George Baxter, who in- 
vented colour-printing in oils—from Lord 
Brougham and Vaux’s collection (1848. 


Blake—a first edition | 
(1808 : £3 15s.) ; a set of thirteen progressive | 


£6 10s.); De Comines’s ‘ Mémoirs’ in the 
edition printed at La Haye in 1682 (£5), ang 
Robert de Salnove’s ‘La Venerie Royale’ 
(1655: £6 10s.). At the end are about 
seventy of the Banks papers dealing with 
great variety of topics and ranging in date 
Pog 1775 to 1819, and in price from 3s. to 
7 10s. 


THE finest item in Catalogue No. 229, which 
we have just received from Godspeed’s Book 
Shop, Boston, Mass., is an _ illumin 
ated Flemish fifteenth-century manuscript, 
Horee Beate Marie Virginis, avec Calen- 
drier.’’ It is described as a ‘‘ Manuscript 
on vellum, 192 leaves, with 14 large painted 
miniatures with flowered borders in red, blue, 
green and gold, and the pages opposite hay- 
ing similarly decorated borders, and beautiful 
initial letters. Size 5” x 7”, rebound in 
calf.”’ It is priced at $1,250. Another in- 
teresting but very different item is the first 
edition of Aldrich’s ‘The Story of a Bad 
Boy,’ Boston, 1870. That it is priced at $400 
is no doubt accounted for by its being a pre 
sentation copy to James Russell Lowell, with 
the author’s pencilled inscription, ‘ A very 
humble little book for Mr. Lowell.’’ 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be ad 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, and not to the printer at High Wy- 
combe. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints ‘ 

ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are re 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to ge within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Published by Notes and Queries, at the Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2, and printed in Great Britain by The 
Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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